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(The nomenclature first proposed by Haupt (SFG. 48, 3), and now becoming 
general is : «, = 'AUph ; *t 3 = He ; t* 3 = weaker Cheth ; N 4 = 'Ayin ; n 5 = 
Cain.) The following examples of impf. 3d pers. will illustrate the points 
referred to, and at the same time the disappearance of the preformative : Pe 
Guttural, «,, illik (fr. aldku, 1st pers. allik, alik), but also Imur, imur (fr. am4ru), 
Similarly N 2 and N 3 . n 4 gives Hi (cf. Heb. nVy), tmid(tA. Heb. iDy). x 6 gives 
erub (cf. Heb. any). 'Ayin Guttural, N u 2 , 3 > e. g. uma'ir (fr. ma'dru), but also 
izir (from zdru). x t gives ibil (cf. Heb. Sya). Lamed Guttural, *<,, a , 3, «. ^-. 
»§W (fr. hatti, but ct. pe"td = Heb. nns, and « 4 and 6 , hir4,p£hi2, tfbii). 

The final vowel is lengthened in all Lamed Aleph stems, thus : *}ama'u. 
" to hear," is "samA, *dsa'u, " to go out," is dsti, etc. Lamed Waw generally 
the same. Lamed Yod either the same or as follows : almi (root ^dS), akbi 
(root '3?). Of Pe Yod we have tdu, etc.; of Pe Waw tiiib, ittusib, etc. 'Ayin 
Waw and Yod give ukin (fr. ktinu = *kawdnii) etc. 

It would be instructive to go very much more into detail, and to draw some 
of the obvious conclusions from the grammatical facts put before us in this 
valuable book. But enough has perhaps been said to indicate that it is indis- 
pensable not merely to the student of Biblical history, not merely even to the 
student of Assyrian, but also to those who care for general Shemitic grammar, 
and that it offers interesting and suggestive phenomena to all who have a taste 
for the study of language. 

Francis Brown. 



Wilhelm Gesenius' Hebraisches und Chaldaisches Handworterbuch ilber das 
Alte Testament. Neunte Auflage, neu bearbeitet von F. MOhlau und 
W. Volck, ord. Professoren der Theologie an der Universitat Dorpat. 
Leipzig, F. C. W. Vogel, 1883. 

The appearance of each successive edition of the time-honored Hebrew 
hand-lexicon, whose foundation was laid more than sixty years ago by the 
industry and common sense of Gesenius, should be not only of great moment 
for Hebrew and Old Testament study, but also of the very first importance for 
Semitic linguistic science generally. The Hebrew language, mainly on account 
of the literature which it embodies, has been, and it is safe to say always will 
be, studied in the Western World more than all the other Semitic dialects put 
together. But for the proper understanding of Hebrew, a knowledge of the 
related tongues is indispensable, and in every comprehensive Hebrew dictionary 
all the new facts that can be gained from any of them to illustrate Hebrew 
phonology, etymology, or sematology must be accurately and judiciously pre- 
sented. Hence it happens that the deservedly most popular of the Hebrew 
lexicons furnishes to its editors an unequalled opportunity of giving to the 
world a succinct record of comparative Semitic study. This fact they seem to 
have recognized, as they claim in the preface to have subjected the etymological 
and phonological matter of the previous editions to a thorough revision, and to 
have paid special attention to the latest results of Assyriological research. The 
importance of the subject demands that the representative work before us be 
subjected to a close and faithful scrutiny. 

The first thing to be noted in this latest edition is the improvement which 
has been effected in the increased number of citations of illustrative passages. 
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A great desideratum has also been supplied by the affixing of a cross (f ) to the 
articles in which all the proof passages are cited. The student is thus enabled 
to see at a glance how often the rarer words occur, and in what period of the 
history of the language. In the previous editions it was often impossible, 
without the aid of a concordance, to find out even whether words with but one 
citation were really airaf. ?.ey. The editors refer to their diligent use of concor- 
dances in this connection, and this is no doubt indispensable. But in Hebrew 
lexicography, at least, one has still to depend much on private collections, and 
we have to point out here a most singular instance of human fallibility in this 
kind of work. It might seem almost incredible, but it is nevertheless a fact, 
that a whole article is wanting in this and the earlier editions of the present 
work as well as in all other lexicons we have examined. No notice whatever 
is taken of the Chaldee word afc>, "elder," which occurs in no less than five 
places (Ezra 5, 5. 9; 6, 7. 8. 14), once in the emphatic and four times in the 
construct plural. An explanation of this phenomenon is perhaps to be found 
in the fact than in the Hebrew and Chaldee concordances of Baer and Fiirst 
the word is cited under 312>, while the related words in Hebrew are forms of 
2'ty. However this may be, the fact itself is most instructive and suggestive 
for the makers and users of dictionaries generally. It would not, of course, be 
so worthy of remark if the Hebrew and Biblical Chaldee vocabulary were not 
so limited and so easily brought under control. 

Very little progress is to be recorded in the explanation of doubtful words 
and phrases. This is to be expected as long as the editors confine themselves 
to an elucidation of the traditional Massoretic text without considering any 
proposed emendations. One can understand why such a position should be 
taken and held in order to avoid confusion and to keep out a supposed new 
element of uncertainty. None the less is the position unscientific, and in the 
present state of these studies indefensible. If there are cases in which either 
the traditional forms of words or their traditional explanation are clearly or 
probably wrong, the facts ought to be mentioned along with the best attempts 
that have been made at emendation. It seems hardly proper that a reading 
which makes no sense should be retained as part of the Hebrew lexical material. 
For example, it is as plain as day that the text which lay before the LXX in 
I Sam. 20, 19 was the original, as Wellhausen has shown, but the editors still 
give Wn p« instead of iSn 3 )n.!< (cf. LXX with v. 41), and get rid of the addi- 
tional grammatical difficulty of the Massoretic text by omitting the article from 
before px. The effect of this is not simply to give a locality to Palestine 
which never existed, but also a new word to the vocabulary, for the noun Sjn i 
" Weggang," does not elsewhere occur. It is hard to see, again, why the transla- 
tion of the LXX, oniaaei roi>c bij>&al.uov<; fjfiav for UJ'j) V<xn in 2 Sam. 20, 6 should 
not be adopted. It is certain that the original form was 'jxn in any case, as no 
vowel letters were written between two consonants in the same syllable (cf. 
Bleek- Wellhausen, Einleitung in das Alte Testament, p. 633 ff.), and we have 
to choose between the above natural and expressive image, and the following: 
" (daroit er nicht) unser Auge wegreisse, fiir : damit er sich nicht unserem Auge 
entziehe." These are only random specimens of the results to which an ignoring 
of the textual criticism of the Old Testament leads when the lexical treatment 
of the material is concerned. 
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The article r^h is carried over from the preceding edition without alteration, 
but here again an important province of Semitic research is ignored ; the whole 
article should in fact be rewritten. A reference to Levy's little " Phonizisches 
Worterbuch" alone would show that vn r\V\ was the special name of a Phoe- 
nician divinity, a fact which is at least striking enough to be cited along with 
nifp 'DtPi, Ps. 76, 4. Resep was, in fact, the Phoenician (and probably the 
Canaanitish) Vulcan or Fire-God, i. e. " fire " or " flame " personified. That it 
should have been mentioned in connection with the very obscure and difficult 
passage, Job 5, 7 b, is obvious. It is also worth mentioning that in another 
interesting passage where the word occurs (Hab. 3, 5) -oi, "pestilence," is 
employed as its parallel — the term which in the far East the Assyrians seem to 
have personified as the Pest-God Dibbara. 

Greater fullness and exactness are still to be desired in many articles. The 
treatmerlt of jijj and E'Kl may be noted as specially defective. For the former 
word the large " Thesaurus " of Gesenius may still be consulted with great 
advantage, and it would have been well to cite Neh. 3, 34. 5, 10. In general 
it may be said that the later books of the Canon are not sufficiently represented, 
either in the dictionaries or grammars. For the latter word, which has a much 
wider figurative use than would appear from our lexicon, such additional shades 
of meaning as are found in I Sam. 28, 2 ; 1 Chr. 16, 7 ; 24, 31 ; 2 Chr. 13, 12 
should have been given. Of other words, defectively treated, we note the fol- 
lowing : No explanation of K13 is given which suits the familiar phrase in I Sam. 
17, 12. Vynxn, Gen. 33, 1, means "he distributed among," but neither under 
the preposition nor the verb are these special meanings indicated. In Esth. o, 
25 djj can only have an instrumental meaning, which is absent from the other- 
wise excellent article upon that preposition. The primary notion of 3 " in 
comparison with" comes out in at least one passage, 2 S. 18, 3, where it is 
equivalent to ijj Is. 40, 17, but this sense has been quite overlooked. 

Some errors in regard to the use of words are important enough to be cited. 
njyy is said to be used in Deut. 2r, 12 of trimming the beard, where the subject 
of the verse is a woman. It is really employed there of trimming the nails, as 
also in the original text of 2 S. 19, 25, according to the showing of the LXX- 
d'ik, in Gen. 25, 30, is not used "of the reddish-brown color of a man," but 
of Jacob's famous mess of pottage. In 2 Sam. 18, 22 miya cannot mean " mes- 
sage " as in v. 20, but only " a messenger's reward ' as in 4, 10. The statement 
that iDn in the sense of " love of man to God " is " very rare " is hardly true. 
Besides the passages quoted it occurs frequently in the later books, e. g. 2 Chr. 
6, 42 ; 32, 32 al., and is moreover the prevailing sense in the secondary deriva- 
tives. 

The chief claim the editors make for the present edition is the advance made 
in the etymological portion. That something has been done to make Semitic 
etymology more respectable cannot be denied ; but it is yet far from the level 
which might be reached upon thoroughly scientific methods. The advantages 
which the editors possess are the inherited labors of their predecessors, espe- 
cially of the late Franz Dietrich, who was certainly the most thorough Semitic 
etymologist of the last generation, and who edited the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
editions of the present work. Of scholars still living, they have drawn chiefly 
from the veteran Fleischer, who, from his stores of Arabic learning, has brought 
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out much that can throw light upon the primary ideas of some important Semitic 
words. Besides this, they have the advantage of the recent researches into 
Semitic dialects that have until lately been but little known, such as local 
idioms cognate with Arabic and Ethiopie that have been worked up by D. H. 
Milller, Mordtmann, Praetorius, Trumpp and others, and above all the Assyrio- 
Babylonian with the non-Semitic Akkadian, to which the Semitic vocabulary 
has been largely indebted. The main deficiencies to be remarked in this as 
in the previous editions are, first, the lack of a thorough and rational theory of 
the constitution of the Semitic roots, and of the characteristic principles of 
Semitic phonology ; second, the want of consistent etymological and philological 
method ; third, the lack of direct controlling acquaintance with some of the 
most important Semitic dialects, notably of the Assyrian. 

With regard to the first point it must be said that although the old theory of 
" roots " as real words and not mere abstractions must be given up, the great 
fact remains that in the Semitic as well as in other linguistic systems, certain 
brief combinations of sounds stand for general ideas, and (broadly speaking) 
the extension of such combinations by added sounds (" determinatives ") gives 
a more special significance to the respective forms. It is not necessary for 
practical purposes to have any special theory even as to whether the longer or 
shorter sounds were the earlier. The only postulate required is that there was 
and is a system in the development of linguistic forms as well as of the corres- 
ponding ideas of primitive civilization. This being granted, it may be expected 
that in an idiom so extraordinarily rich in significant sounds and so compara- 
tively free from phonetic decay as the Semitic, the system of root -reduction 
may be discovered. All that is needed is a patient collection of facts, and 
cautious inductions by trained philologists. Such a system for the Proto-Semitic 
with allowances for the later history of the main dialects, was for the first time 
set forth fully and consistently and proved in detail in my book "Aryo-Semitic 
Speech " two years ago, and it is gratifying to note that the successive editions 
of this lexicon are, through the accumulating force of individual objective 
facts, gradually approaching the positions there taken. A few of the most 
important principles may be here recapitulated. First : Semitic " roots " (or 
philologically symbolic significant and independent combinations of sounds) 
may be for practical purposes viewed as primary or secondary, and the simplest 
of them may consist of a consonant and vowel or of a vowel and consonant. 
Triconsonantalism was not, as a system, characteristic of the earliest accessible 
Semitic roots ; but neither was any other special type of structure. 

Some considerable time before the separation of the Semitic tribes, the tri- 
consonantal type came as a simple matter of convenience to predominate and 
then to be accepted as the ordinary inflective basis, but the tendency to conform 
the simpler roots to this standard was not thoroughly carried out either in 
noun or verb stems, and a biconsonantal or even a monoconsonantal basis is 
clearly employed in some of the so-called " weak " forms. Second, there is 
good reason to suppose that the stronger gutturals and the " emphatic " explo- 
sives were no part of the original stock of Semitic sounds, though they were 
developed long before the breaking up of the family. Third, in the develop- 
ment of the roots, both vowels and consonants entered as the secondary factors. 
By the vowel extension of « and i, respectively, came l and \ to stand in the 
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place of the first, second, or third radical when they were not primary, and n, 
sometimes changed to y, performed, though to a less extent, an analogous 
function for a. This is self-evidently always the case when the first and third 
radicals are " strong " letters. In many cases, however, 1 and ' at least were 
independent radicals from the beginning, as true consonants. " Determinative " 
letters, whether to form biliterals, triliterals, or multiliterals, were placed at 
the end, and any consonant whatever could fulfil that function. But as prae- 
determinatives only a very few consonants were employed, and these were such 
as were also employed as formative inflective elements, above all «, s, t, the 
new roots thus formed being properly denominatives. Of the infixing of a letter 
between the first and third radical then seems to be no sure proof, n and y 
alone can play this r81e, and here it is natural to suppose that they are modifi- 
cations of x. 

Etymologists have been a good deal ridiculed and often deservedly. But all 
Semitic scholars must perforce become etymologists, even those who laugh at 
etymologists in general ; and in every Semitic lexicon, the etymological material 
must be pretty extensive. It is extremely desirable then that it should be 
accurate, and to secure this end it is necessary that such preliminary funda- 
mental work as that just indicated should be done once for all. The advan- 
tage of this systematic treatment is exemplified in the right theory of the root 
m:, " to cut." The editors say, without mentioning any other view, that the 
simpler root is perhaps ro, they do not give any other instance of an infixed r, 
and a great many instances would be necessary, since infixing is either rare or 
unknown. But, following the general principle above laid down, we soon find 
that a great number of secondary roots, with the idea of " cutting," " dividing," 
contain kr as the main elements, and that that is in fact the fundamental notion 
of the combination from which the later senses of " digging," " hollowing out," 
etc., are plainly derived. A still more serious error is it when they combine 
(after Fleischer) a whole set of roots (at nin) having strong letters at the 
beginning and end and ' in the middle, with a common simpler root in whose 
alleged meaning, " to twist," " turn," cannot be proved. One of the roots cited, 
nn, does not exist at all in Hebrew, and in the other dialects not in the sense 
referred to. The supposed Hebrew derivative nrro occurs once, Ps. 107, 30, 
and as a comparison with the corresponding Targ. and Assyr. word (see Lotz 
on Tigl. I, 52) shows, does not properly mean "haven" at all, but "town, 
village," and is of uncertain origin. 

The root Sas>, whose true origin we shall mention later, is derived by the 
editors from the simpler Sv. They are greatly puzzled, in connection with the 
much-discussed Hebrew word for God, Sn by the discovery that in Assyrian 
ilu (and Sabaean it) the vowel is short, and say that the root must then be some 
other than Sin, " to be strong." The fac t is that, correctly speaking, there is 
no root 'til. The three consonants may be written without vowels to indicate 
in a symbolical (and in this case only approximate) way the form which lies at 
the basis of most of the noun and verb stems usually associated with it. If the 
root is so written it must be understood to represent simply the vowel expansion 
of a simpler Sk, to which alone the Semitic il can be referred. The false theory 
that lies at the bottom of such uncertain etymologizing is the supposition that 
only such a form can be assumed for the " root" as lies, or is supposed to lie, 
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at the basis of verb stems. The Semitic lexicon really starts with nouns of 
action, and all of its verbs are, strictly speaking, a sort of denominatives. Most 
of the so-called derivatives from Ayin Vau verbs it is impossible, as in the case 
before us, to derive from them directly, and yet such is the condition of current 
Semitic etymology and its terminology that it is necessary to correct the editors 
here, and to say that after all they are wrong in supposing that Sn (i/) is not 
derived from Sin ! 

The main etymological defect of the whole work, however, is that inherited 
from Dietrich, namely, the tendency to overdo the etymologizing. It is amazing 
what combinations are sometimes made in order to bring an immense stock of 
roots with similar letters under the same primary root, when the meanings 
alleged to be related are only brought together by a stretch of fancy. Almost 
every "Ayin Doubled" root gives occasion for an exercise of this kind, though 
occasionally one is more temperately treated, as yu, YU. It is hard, again 
to understand what the editors mean when, after citing proofs at jjy that the 
word is not the same as the Arabic wada'a, " to place," they say : " nevertheless 
the Arabic wada'a can afford us the ground-meaning of jn\" But even if the 
comparison were admissible after they have proved that it is not, it would be 
hard to see how " placing " can have anything to do with knowing. They say, 
after Schultens, that it means "placing in the mind"; but in this case, not to 
mention other objections, the essential idea has been interpolated. 

It will now be in place to note a few derivations of actual words, di 
" blood," is derived from nm. This means " to be like," and the problem is 
to bring these notions together. " To be like " is " to be level," i. e., of course, 
" level with the ground." A thing is made level with the ground by " pushing " 
or " pressing," from which we get the notion of "pressing together," and so 
" making close." The notion of being " dark" is connected with being " close " 
and " thick," and what is " blood " but something " dark-red" and " thick " ? 
This is only a small part, however, of what the root OT is made to yield. 
Nobody can disprove all this, but some of the transitions of meaning are, to 
say the least, rather violent. 

An error which, as far as we know, is found in all the dictionaries, is to be 
pointed out in the derivation of rnptf, " eye-lid," found once and in the plural 
(Ps. 77, 5), as the editors have forgotten to note. This is connected with ->o#, 
" to guard," as though it meant " the guard" of the eye. There are two fatal 
objections to this. First, the form is that of the part. pass, so that it must have 
meant " the guarded thing," which is unsuitable. Second, the word comes out 
in Syriac with an original th sound : tkimrd, and has the same consonants in its 
Targumic form. The root is, in fact, unknown, and as the H is written defec- 
tively, it is not certain that the Massoretic form is correct. The current 
etymology of the quadriliteral DJ-\n, " to interpret," " translate," is certainly 
wrong ; and the way in which it arose is an interesting study. The simpler 
root DJ1 in Hebr. Aram, and Arabic means " to stone," as a capital punishment. 
Hence it has been supposed that it originally meant " to throw," then " to 
throw over," and then " to translate." But it never means " to throw " simply, 
but " to throw stones!' 1 or " to stone." In Ezek. 23, 47 ; I K. 12, 18 the word 
for " stone" is a " cognate accusative," and the meaning " jaculari," attributed 
in the lexicon to the Chaldee, is a mistake. It also never means " to throw 
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over," much less " to translate." It has been attempted to deduce the famous 
longer word from an Indo-European root which would bring it remotely into 
connection with our talk, but here the many necessary historical links are left 
to the imagination. If the word is Semitic, and if a derivation is insisted on\, 
it is best to connect it with Assyr. rag&mu, " to cry out," " shout." Comparing 
this (Haupt, Sintfluth-Glossar in KAT' 2 , p. 517) with the same root in Ethiopic 
and Arabic, where it means '' to curse," ' it is plain that the idea of " speaking " 
must have intervened ; vgl. Hebr. aap, " to curse," with Assyr. qebti, " to speak," 
A. S. andswarian, " to answer," with swerian, " to swear." Viae, " the Flood,'' 
is still derived from Sa\ but the Eth. md'bal, " billow," " billows," from a root 
Say, seems to throw doubt upon this view. The root SaiS", already mentioned, 
can only be a secondary from the kindred primitive Sa ; vgl. nSatf, " stream," 
" flood." The origin of rniPD, " pan," 2 Sam. 13, 9, is stated to be obscure, but 
Wellhausen has already acutely and satisfactorily explained it as = " dough- 
place," standing for mas'eret. The old derivation of njs, " face," from the 
similar-sounding root meaning " to turn," reverses the true order, for the latter 
is a denominative from the former, as the Arab, derived V. conj. of wagaha, 
" to turn towards," is also a denominative from weigh, " face." The problem 
is solved when we find that the Assyr. pdnu, " face," is the strict plural form 
of pit (Arab, /it, = ns), " mouth," to which it bears the same logical relation as 
Lat. ora does to os. 

These examples must suffice to suggest how much the etymological portion 
of the work requires to bring it up to the proper level of method and accuracy. 
A few words must still be said to show how indispensable it is for Semitic 
scholars to have a direct acquaintance with Assyrian or rather with the science 
of Assyriology in its widest sense. Many words, besides those already referred 
to, receive light, both as to their origin and meaning, from the Assyrian as well 
as from its local predecessor, the Akkadian. To distinguish between the last 
two sources and to control the material, generally needs a special training and 
preparation, and it is surprising how few, comparatively, have devoted them- 
selves to Assyriological studies. The editors have, for this last edition, relied 
almost entirely upon Schrader's KAT 2 — a work which, with all its excel- 
lences, labors under many grammatical and lexical defects ; but this they have 
not used as fully and as intelligently as they might have done. The following 
are a few errors and deficiencies which we have observed. The now world- 
wide n;p, " reed," is derived (without mention of any of its Semitic equivalents) 
from nip in its hypothetical sense of " standing upright." But, being the same 
word as the Assyr. qanit, it comes, as is now notorious, from the Akkad. gin = 
"the bending thing." ttu? is derived from ndj, "to cover"; but the word is 
the Akkad. gum, the equivalent of the Assyr. ku's'sA, in the bilingual syllabaries, 
njp, "a mina," is an old pre-Semitic Babylonian weight, Akkad. and Assyr. 
mana (see, e. g., Delitzsch, Assyr. Lesestiicke, 2 ed., 77, 36), and has only an 
accidental association of sound with the Semitic run, "to reckon," "assign," 
from which the lexicon derives it. 

1 This meaning is well established for the Arabic along with the more common sense of 
"stoning," see, e.g., the Koran, Sura III, 31: "Satan the accursed." This is usually, but 
wrongly, regarded as being equivalent to " Satan who is worthy of stoning." 
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The Assyrian must also be often called in to rectify or illustrate words that 
rarely occur or are doubtful in meaning and origin. For example, S.J^ 
" banner," is the Assyr. diglu, evidently of a similar meaning, which is properly 
"something conspicuous," from Assyr. dag&lu, "to see," "look at" (vgl. 
Delitzsch in Lotz, Tigl., p. 131 f.). The fact that Assyr. ilamd means " in front 
of" {e. g. Sennach. II, 77), calls for a new treatment of Hebr. d'jin and ;rW. 
The Assyr. equivalent of jna, " thumb," is ubdnu and this settles the Proto- 
Semitic form of the root which the Arab, ibhdm had put in doubt. The correct- 
ness of the traditional form and rendering of the air. ley. risen is placed beyond 
doubt by Assyr. abiktu, " overthrow," its exact equivalent. Assyr. ziqfu, " sharp 
point," shows that the Hebr. and Aram. IP?, " to impale," " hang aloft," are 
denominatives. What the Assyrian has contributed to the understanding of 
Hebrew proper names has become better known, and is more fully indicated 
in the lexicon. 

We have noted a few omissions and mistakes from oversight in addition to 
those mentioned in the errata. At 3BTI, nr. 2, b should be omitted from npixS 
in the important syntactical and theological passage cited from Gen. 15,6. The 
citation on p. 45 b, line 5 from bottom, should read Ri 9, 37. The plural of tid, 
" secret counsel," and of ■>ax, " ornament " (Jer. 3, 19), are omitted, though they 
are both exceptional forms. The peculiar forms of the Hifil inf. construct 
found in 2 Sam. 14, II are also wanting, as well as the Semitic equivalents for 
the numeral " four," which are of great phonological importance. All of these 
oversights are transferred from the preceding edition, as is the omission already 
mentioned in connection with mnr. 

A word must be said in conclusion in praise of the thorough manner in which 
the long introductory article, " Von den Quellen," has been worked over for 
the present edition, where a great deal of new bibliographical material has 
been added. The attention that has been bestowed upon the geographical and 
archaeological departments of the lexicon is evident not only here, but through- 
out the work. 

It has been necessary, in the interests of Hebrew and Semitic studies, to 

dwell upon the shortcomings rather than upon the merits of the work just 

reviewed. But, taken as a whole, the lexicon as it now stands is, in our opinion, 

by far the best Hebrew dictionary in existence, and it should either in form or 

in substance be speedily done into English. If the leading defects to which 

we have called attention were to be remedied and, in addition, due deference 

paid to all schools of exegesis and textual criticism which are intelligently and 

conscientiously seeking to arrive at the truth, the demands of Hebrew students 

would be fully met by the next edition. 

J. F. McCurdy. 



Leitfaden fur den Elementarcursus des Sanskrit mit UebungsstUcken und zwei 
Glossaren, von Georg BOhler. Wien, Verlag von Karl Konegen, 1883. 

Buhler's book may be said to be almost the first practical introduction into 
classical Sanskrit, published outside of India. It is written in the style of our 
introductory Latin and Greek books, presenting alternately grammatical lessons 
and practical exercises in which the student is from the very start brought face 
to face with the living language. When Blihler, a few years ago, came to the 



